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Memorabilia. 


have been much interested by the March 

number of Etoniana, which the Editors 
have been good enough to send us. Under 
‘The Eton Society, 1826-27,’ it prints letters 
from Gladstone, while at Eton, to W. W. 
Farr, concluding with two from Oxford, and 
appending one or ittwo letters to Farr from 
Pickering and Gaskell, still at Eton. They 
are good letters with the unmistakeable 
flavour of nineteenth-century youth. Mr. 
Alfred Cochrane’s note on ‘ Early Eton and 
Harrow Matches’ puts together what evi- 
dence there is for and against the contention 
that any match which could be so denomin- 
ated was played before 1805, or in certain 
years (1806-1817, 1819-1821—both inclusive) 
which are blank in the records. Over the 
initials R. A. A.-L. is an account of the 
‘Strange Case of Henry Jadis,’ said to have 
been at Eton at the end of the eighteenth 
century, whose name is not to be found either 
in the Eton College Register or in the Eton 
School Lists. He may possibly be identical, 
as the paper shows, with a boy called Hussey 
who has been something of a puzzle. ‘ Ex- 
tracts from Wills’ and Addenda and Corri- 
genda to the Eton College Register, 1698-1752 
complete the number. 


We have received from our correspondent, 

Mr. T. Cann Hucues of Lancaster, a re- 
print from the Lancaster Observer of Notes 
on the County Town of Lancaster in the 
Eighteenth Century. A great variety of 
facts has been here accumulated ranging from 
the Lune salmon praised by Dr. Charles 
Leigh in 1700 to the birth, in 1799, of the 
painter, George Danson, and winding up with 
a list of eighteenth-century Lancastrian cen- 
tenarians, which tells us of a William Win- 
dress who died at Garstang at the age of one 


twelve. Half-a-dozen others who lived three 
or four years beyond a century, also appear. 
An Appendix sets out the more interesting 
orders and decisions made by the Lancaster 
Town Council from 1708 to 1773. 


E inaugural lecture as Professor of 

Poetry which the President of Mag- 
dalen College delivered last December before 
the University of Oxford, discussed, among 
some other things, the future of Poetry. Dr. 
Gordon looks forward, it seems ‘ without 
claim to hope,’’ and certainly does ‘‘ gazing 
backward court regret.’”’ ‘‘We are in 
danger,’’ he says, and we are much inclined 
to agree with him, “ of arriving at a kind of 
code or shorthand poetry, built on allusion 
and written by specialists for specialists.” 
This might end, we should suppose, in some- 
thing, in principle like hieroglyphics or 
Chinese calligraphy, which would have to 
be learnt by a few choice spirits only each 
generation. A further complaint of the Pre- 
sident’s concerns the increasing intolerance 
in literary criticism. ‘‘ It would really seem 
as if the average human mind, having only 
a limited force of appreciation, finds it 
almost impossible to like anything very much 
indeed without at the same time disliking 
almost everything else.’’ ‘ The spirit of in- 
tolerance, after being hunted out of ethics 
as it has been from metaphysics, finds an 
obvious refuge in aesthetics.’’ Perhaps all 
this is increased by the strange human in- 
capacity for mere recreation, and its mania 
for standards and correctness. One has but 
to think of bridge, cricket, rowing, tennis, 
and the desperate seriousness which now sur- 
rounds them to perceive that poetry made 
spontaneously for as many as possible to 
understand and enjoy has very little chance 
in this world. 


SOME of our readers may like to know that 
to the April number of the American 
Review, Mr. Robert Shafer, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, contributes the first in- 
stalment of a study of the work of Dean 
Inge, entitled ‘ Dean I and Modern 
Christianity.’ Mr. Shafer has already, in a 
paper on Lord Hervey published in the 
Review in 1933, made critical study of an 
English writer. An article on ‘ Regionalism 
in American Literature’ by Mr. Donald 
Davidson is well worth considering. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE TIMES IN PARIS IN 1788.! 


(THE early history of a newspaper is always 

an interesting subject; but it is rarely 
told in full because those who could tell it 
best are those who have known too much of 
disappointed hopes and harassing experi- 
ences; they learn in suffering what they do 
not care to teach in song—or prose. 

Apant from solid cash, optimism is a great 
motive in starting a newspaper, daily or 
weekly. And John Walter the First was, 
among other things, an optimist; also, like 
others who undertake a great task, he had 
an axe to grind—and his axe was to extend 
tthe practice of logography. For this purpose, 
on Jan. 1, 1785, he started the Daily Uni- 
versal Register, a name which was changed 
into the ‘‘ snappier ’’ title of The Times on 
Jan. 1, 1788. 

But Custom—which he would probably des- 
cribe as prejudice—was stronger than Mr. 
Walter’s will; and eventually he had to 
throw logography overboard. But he did suc- 
ceed in establishing a great daily newspaper 
—a newspaper which at once made its mark 
and attained an authoritative position which 
none of the rival daily papers seems to have 
enjoyed. The story of the rise and progress 
of The Times has been so frequently told that 
it need not be repeated here. There is, how- 
ever, one very interesting point in that his- 
tory which will be new, even to students of 
the history of English journalism. 

From its very early days The Times was 
regarded on the Continent as an authority, 
and the proof of this is in the fact that it 
was frequently quoted in foreign periodicals. 
Quotations from its columns appeared in the 
Mercure de France several times during 1788 
—to take only a single year. The Mercure, 
which at this time appeared weekly, was 
probably the most widely circulated, as it 
was certainly the most ably conducted of all 
the French periodicals which combined litera- 
ture and politics. We first come across The 
Times under its earlier dispensation in the 


1 Since these lines were written, The Times 
itself has made a substantial contribution to 
its own history, and its 150th year of existence 
was celebrated officially in Paris on February 
2% last, when due honour was done to the 
memory of the paper’s greatest Paris corres- 
pondent—M. de Blowitz. 


Mercure of Jan. 5 (p. 44); but that was not 

altogether a satisfactory instance. A rumour 

had got about late in 1787 that Lord North’s 

father was dead, and the news got into the 

are before the contradiction reached 
aris. 


“Nous avions”’ [explained the editor of the 
Mercure} été induits en erreur par le Mornin, 
Chronicle, Universal Register, le Whitehall 
Evening Post, le Gazeteer, sur la mort préten. 
due du Comte de Guildford, pere de Lord 
North, Ces gazettes ont démenti depuis cet 
assassinat, qu’elles avoient annoncé de 
maniére a ne pas laisser soupconner la 
fausseté du fait. 


From then onwards the Mercure added to 
its quotations from English and_ other 
papers: “nous ne garantissons la vérité ni 
Vexactitude d’aucuns des Paragraphes ci- 
dessus.”’ 

Its issue for April 12 (pp. 89-92) has a 
long quotation from The Universal Register 
on the war then raging, claimed to have been 
communicated by an English officer at that 
time in Vienna. ‘Sur plusieurs points,” 
comments the Mercure, ‘‘]’opinion de 1]’Eeri- 
vain paroit fort exagérée ; mais en gros, il ne 
s’écarte pas absolument de la vérité’’; and 
then follows the whole dispatch without 
funther comment. The Times as such first 
figures in the Mercure of Sept. 13 (p. 96) 
with an extremely interesting item of inform- 
ation of European importance : 


Le nouvel Ambassadeur que Sa Majesté 
a envoyé a Péterboug, est chargé, 
dit on, d’une commission spéciale pour proposer 
la médiation d’Espagne aux Puissances actuelle- 
ment en guerre; et si elle n’est pas acceptée, 
le séjour du comte de Galvez en Russie,, ne 
sera de longue durée. 


The last quotation—it appeared in the issue 
of Dec. 20 (p. 144)—is also of great interest, 
historically and in other respects; for one 
thing it shows that destroying a Prussian 
monarch’s portrait was not confined to the 
twentieth century. The paragraph reads: 

On apprend de Pologne, que le Roi de Prusse 
a pris la résolution définitive de rendre cette 
République indépendante, tant de 1l’Empereur 
que de < Czarine, et que pour cet effet, il a 
avancé une armée vers les frontiéres de la 
Pologne qui a méme pénétré dans le pays. 
L’Impératrice est tellement courroucée contre 
le Roi de Prusse, qu’ elle a donné ordre de 
brfiler un portrait de ce Monarque qui se 
trouve dans son palais. 

It would be interesting, perhaps, to trace 
these quotations to their original source, but 
that does not seem to be necessary at the 
moment. What will strike anyone in going 
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through the pages of the Mercure is the great 
amount of space devoted to ish affairs, 
literary, social and political. e periodical 
clearly had its own correspondent in London, 
uite apart from the news which was snipped 
out of English papers in the office. In the 
number for Aug. 16, for instance, in what 
would to-day be called ‘‘ Our London Letter,”’ 
—it is dated ‘‘ De Londres, le 5 aoit ’’—we 
read ; 

M. Gainsborough, l’un de nos meilleurs 
Peintres, qui excelloit dans le portrait et le 
paysage, est mort samedi dernier, agé de 61 
ans--- On regrette sa personne autant que ses 
talens, et il jouissoit de l’estime générale. 

Although it has nothing to do with The 
Times, we cannot resist calling attention to 
one paragraph, the purport of which has been 
familiar to would-be writers for generations. 
Apparently Le Mercure suffered, as most 
other papers have suffered, from an_ over- 
supply of matter. On Feb. 2, those who 
wished to send contributions are requested to 
keep copies : 

Il faudroit un logement expres pour y déposer 
la foule des papiers qu’on re¢oit et qu’on ne 
peut pas employer. 

It seems that unpublished writers were in 
the habit of turning up and demanding their 
manuscripts after a lapse of four or five 
years ! 

W. Roserts. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
BHUJ, CUTCH, INDIA. 


THE following list has kindly been supplied 
“ through Sir Patrick Cadell, Chief Min- 
ister of Junagadh State. 


1. Witt1am Buryetr, Chaplain 
of Bhooj, died 31 July, 1840, aged 31 years. 

2. Evten Marra, infant daughter of 
Ensign Douerty, died 13 May, 1826, aged 
4 months and 2 days. 

3. Revd. T. [Thomas] Laviz, A.M., Chap- 
lain to this Establishment, died 9 March, 
1826, aged 27. 

4. Lieut. Cuartes Torin, 2nd Regiment of 
Bombay Cavalry, died in camp near Bhooj on 
1 February, 1826, aged 24. 

5. Lieut. Ricnarp Carr, 21st Regt. N.I., 
died 19 Nov., 1825, aged 23. 

6. R. Martin, Asst. Surgeon 16th Regt. 
Nov., 1825, aged 27. 

- Major C. H. Lamy, 1 t. N.I., died 
% Aug., 1825, aged 39. ” 


8. Miss Mary ANN THomson, died 14 Aug., 
1825, aged 18. 

9. Epwin H. Ramsay, Ensign 2nd Regt. 
Bombay N.I., died at Bhooj, 10 Dec., 1826. 

10. James Gray of Scotland, Chaplain of 
Bhooj. Tutor to H.H. Rao Desaljee. Died 
25 Sept., 1830, aged 60. 

1l. Ensign THomMas W. GarpINeR, 21st 
Regt., died 20 April, 1825, aged 19. 

12. Major Francis Donnexiy, Ist Bn. 6th 
Regt. N.1., died 11 Aug., 1822, aged 43. 

13. Lieut. Smiru, H.M.’s 17th 
Dragoons, died 20 June, 1820, aged 26. 
{Probably a cornet; his initials were J. B. 
and his name was possibly James and not 
John}. 

14. Exiza, infant daughter of Capt. Charles 
Payne and his wife Charlotte, 2nd Bn. 8th 
Regt. N.I., died 6 July, 1820, aged 11 months 
and 1 day. 

15. Grorce JaMes JOHN, son of Lieut.- 
Col. George Macxonocuiz, died 19 June, 
1823, aged 2 years 2 months. 

16. Exizapern, infant daughter of the late 
J. Kettows, Barrack Serjeant at Baroda, 
died 31 May, 1825, aged 16 months. 

17. Lieut.-Col. J. J. Smiru, Ist Bn. 3rd 
Regt. N.I., died 27 Sept., 1823, aged 43. 

18. Henry, infant son of Capt. H. Dun- 
BABIN, 22nd Regt. Bombay N.1., died 23 May, 
1828, aged 15 months. 

19. Marta, daughter of Capt. R. W. Smiru, 
22nd Bombay N.I., of Baroda, died 15 Sept., 
1828, aged 3 years. 

20. Mary McDonatp, wife of Color Serjt. 
J. McDonatp, Grenadier Company, 2nd Bom- 
bay European Regt., died 13 Nov., 1826, 
aged 47. 

21. CLEMENT Harotp Sykzs, born 6 May, 
1889, died 4 July, 1892. 

22. Pray for the souls of our thirty com- 
rades of the 3rd Co. 2nd Battalion Artillery, 
who died in Cutch, May, 1834, to Dec., 1835. 

23. Erected by Brigade Serjt. John 
O’Keere, Bombay Foot Artillery, in memory 
of his son Parrick Joun O’Keere, departed 
this life 21 Sept., 1828, aged 2 years and 6 
months. 

24. W11t1aM, son of Gr. Dennis CaLLaGHAN, 
died 20 Sept., 1828, aged 4 months. 

25. Hotmes Burnes, died 1 Feb., 
1833, aged 3 months. 

26. Gunner Danret Creep, 2nd Co... . 
Artillery, died 11 Feb. . . . [illegible]. 

27. Revd. P. Mrranpa, Roman Catholic 
P[riest], died 11 Nov., 1841, aged 30 years 
7 months. 

28. Capt. Joun Davies, 11th Regt. Bom- 
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bay N.I., died 24 Nov., 1843, aged 42. 

29. Erected by Elizabeth Amsrose to the 
memory of her husband JosEPH AMBROSE, 
late Park & Store Serjt. at Bhooj, who died 
29 Dec., 1833, aged 41. 

30. Bryan Cianc[y], Bombardier . . . Coy. 
= Bn. Artillery. Died 12 March, 183... 
a 
Norris, died 2 May, 1827, 
aged 29. Erected by Serjt. George SourHERN, 
Bombay Foot Artillery. 

H. Buttock, 


Major. 
(To be concluded). 


NOTES ON TWO POEMS BY JAMES 
THOMSON. 


AMES Thomson’s memorial verses, ‘On 
the Death of His Mother,’ have no par- 
ticular literary merit. Apparently written 
soon after the death of his mother in May, 
1725, the poem was never published by Thom- 
son, but first appeared in the 11th Earl of 
Buchan’s (David Stuart Erskine’s) ‘ Essays 
on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Sal- 
toun and the Poet Thomson,’ London, 
MDCCXCII, pp. 187-190. The manuscript of 
the poem from which the Earl printed ‘‘ ithe 
following unpremeditated but beautiful verses 
. . . though not prepared for the press,’”’ as 
he called them, is now owned by Mrs. Miriam 
Lutcher Stark, of Orange, Texas, U.S.A., 
and bears the following note, headed ‘‘ Origi- 
nal,’’ and dated from Dryburgh Abbey, April 
15, 1802: 
This is the first rough draught b 


Thomson 
of his verses on the death of his 


Mother as 
written in his Youth just after he left Scot- 
land. I give them to the Lady Anne Hamilton 
of Hamilton as a memorial of my Affectionate 
Esteem. 


Buchan. 


Although, aside from differences of punctu- 
ation, elision, spelling, and capitalization, 
the manuscript differs little from the text 
printed by the Earl and followed in J. Logie 
Robertson’s Oxford Edition of Thomson, it 
shows that in printing the poem the Earl pre- 
pared it for the press, and introduced a few 
changes of his own. The manuscript read- 
ings for these variations I am recording in 
this note. 

1. 9: Has lodg’d att last peace in her weary 

breast. 


Robertson misprints this ‘‘ at last in peace 
her ’’; Buchan follows the manuscript. 


1. 21: She seeks the unfreinded orphans left 
ind, 

1.46: And not sunk instant in the vat 
abyss? 

1. 54: To sooth her from the agonies ef 
1.55: I see her thro the blest apertaat 
rove, 

1. 57: Heart-easing sight! if not in part o’er 


spread, 

A note in the manuscript to “ easing”; 
Heart-easing because unchearfull immedi- 
ately follows.”’ 

1. 59: But round me light let this reflection 

pour, 
_ A note in the manuscript to “‘ light”; “ oy 
joy” 

1. 60: Well may we trust the kind o’erruling 

pour [pow’r). 

In the same Essay Buchan published 
‘ Thomson’s Elegy on the Death of Aikman, 
the Painter’ (Robertson, pp. 443-444) ; ‘Son 
written in his early Years, and afterwa 
shaped for his Amanda’ (Robertson, pp. 427- 
428, entitled ‘To Fortune’); ‘ To Dr. Dela 
Cour, in Ireland. On his Prospect of Poetry’ 
(Robertson does not print this); the poem 
Robertson (pp. 426-427) entitles ‘ To Myra’); 
‘Verses addressed to Miss Young’ (Robert- 
son, p. 470, entitled ‘To Amanda’); ‘To 
Miss Young, with a present of his Seasons’ 
(Robertson, p. 470, entitled ‘To Amanda, 
with a Copy of ‘‘ The Seasons ’’’); and some 
Thomson letters. Future editors of Thomson 
might do well to check all these with the 
manuscripts Buchan printed from, wherever 
those may now be. 

I do not know what is the case for the re- 
jection, as not Thomson’s, of ‘To Dr. De la 
Cour.’ Buchan clearly believed it to be 
Thomson’s, for he published it in the ‘ Essay’ 
(pp. 194-197), yr He he did not state, as 
he did about the other long poems, that he 
was printing it from a manuscript or an 
original in his collection. In ‘ Poems’ by 
“the Revd. James De-La-Cour, A.M... . 
Cork . .. M, DCC, LXx, VIII,’ iit is printed 
on pp. 51-54, and is signed: ‘‘ J. Thomson. 
Author of the Seasons.’’ It precedes a poem, 
‘To Mr. Thomson, on his Seasons,’ in a sec 
tion entitled ‘ Letters and Poems, To Mr. 
Delacour. On the Preceding Subject [4 
Prospect of Poetry].’ In Buchan’s ‘ Essay 
the poem appears in substantially the same 
form as here; there are some changes of 
capitalization, elision, and punctuation, and 
two verbal differences, both of which look like 
printers’ errors. Another version of the 


poem is in the fifth edition of ‘ A Prospect 
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of Poetry ’ (Cork, 1770, p. 55) headed: ‘‘ To 
the Reverend Author, in Ireland, on his 
Prospect of Poetry. By the Author of the 
Seasons.’’ It is shorter by 20 lines than the 
other, which contains 79 lines, and, besides 
a number of word variations, 10 of its lines 
do not correspond with any lines of the other | 
version. The edition of ‘A Prospect of | 
Poetry,’ ‘‘ Dublin printed; London Reprin 
... MpccxxxIv,’”’ concludes with ‘To Mr. 
Thomson, on his Seasons,’ but does not con- 
tain ‘To Dr. De la Cour.’ These are the 
only editions of ‘A Prospect of Poetry’ I 
have been able to consult. The first edition 
apparently appeared in 1733. 

‘To Dr. De la Cour’ concludes, it is per- 
haps worth ogee. with a friendly, if not 
very flattering, reference to Pope: 

Long may youl reign2 as such,3 and shou’d 

rim4 time 

With iron5 teeth deprive us of our Pope, 

Then we'll transplant thy blooming laurels6 


res 
From your bleak? shore to Albion’s happier8 
coast. 


Epwarp G. FLETCHER. 
The University of Texas, U.S.A. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BILLS. 


qHE following bills suggest the tribulations 
of eighteenth-century carriers. They are 
from Volume viii. of the Halliwell-Phillipps 
collection of old bills, in the Library of 
Congress. 
Lond®: Iune : 1 : 1714 
Madam 
You will receve by Tho: Onyon Eping Car- 
rier the goods you bespoke on at London, 
if he can posabley load them, he has So much | 
Tallow to load that he is not Shure he can 
Carrey them, if you doe not receve them by 
him they will goe by Tho: Bridges an 
nother Eping Carrier A Thursday morning 
the contents lowest prices as under written, 
noo moore but Conclud wth humble respeckts 
tendred to Esqr Archer & your Selfe from S™ 
W™ Humfreys & Selfe & remaine yor humble 


t at 
Comand Seymour Wood 
£ 


d 
one hame wt: 154! at 1344p 1 —: 6: 9% 
Anchovies 61 —: 


De la Cour. 2“ shine,” 1770. 3Hibernia’s 
brightest northern [‘‘ western,” 1770] star. 


| Rundlet 6 


grey,” 1770. 5 ho low,” 1770. 6 trefoil,” 
1770. 7 wet,” 1770. 8 warmer,” 1770. 


QUERIES. 275 
Luca olives 1 qt & Spa: olives 
1 qt 
White Salt 2 bushell —-:2B:- 
Wine Eger 3 Gall 3 qts -: 73 6 
Two Salt loves —: 2: § 
3: bottell 1 pott bagg & basket — : 5: 6 
£2: 14: 5 


[On the reverse of the bill: ] 
To Madam Archer. 
At Coopers Saile 
neare Eping 
Esex. 


Lond®: Octor: 28 : 1713 
Madam 
Mr Eyres is of ye 22 Instant come to hand & 
have Sent by this return of Ino Draper the 
goods under written of the best & at the 
lowest prices wch hope will come Safe & give 
content, wee desire you would order yor 
Servant to lay the hams in a Tubb of could 
watter the night before they are boyld Noe 
moore but Conclud wth humble respeckts 
tenderd to Esqr Archer & yor Selfe from S' 
W™ Humfreys & Selfe and remaine yor 
humble Servé at Comand Seym™ Wood 


£ 
Capers 2! 
Samphire 2! 
Spa Olives 2 qts 
Luca Olives 1 qt 
Anchovies 134! 
a salt loafe ; 
Two hams 24}! | 
6 Large Mangoes 
Wine Eger 6 Gall 
Peter Salt 4 a Bushell 
Salt Peter 12 
Gerkins 100 


Noo 


otts 2 bottles Bag 
& Bask: 


£5 : 
{On ithe reverse of the bill : ] 
To 
Madam Archer 


At Welford neare 
Newberry Barks 


Marion H. ADDINGTON. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


IVISION OF AN ESTATE DECIDED 
BY COLOURS.—On the south-eastern 
boundary of the parish of Kelloe, Co. Dur- 
‘ham, are several places named Hurworth, 
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three of which now go by the names of White 
Hurworth, Black Hurworth and Red Hur- 
worth. Originally they formed part of the 
manor of Hurworth-Bryan or Hurworth-on- 
the-Moor, to distinguish it from Hurworth- 
-on-Tees. 

In 1468 the property belonged to Thomas 
Fulthorpe of Fulthorpe and Tunstall, Co. 
Durham, and of Hipswell, Co. York, who 
left three daughters and co-heirs, Isabel, 
Philippa and Jane, all under age at the time 
of their father’s death. The story goes ithat 
they divided the estates by lots cast as red, 
black and white, and the respective shares 
were afterwards, and down to ithe present day, 
known by the names of the colours. 


H. Askew. 


“ DARSON SKINNER.” Parson 
Skinner,’’ of Diary fame, is, I think, of 
sufficient note to make the following of in- 
terest to someone or other. 
Parson Skinner’s mother was married in 
a gorgeous gown of hand-woven white silk, 
with pink and purple sprays on it, and inter- 
woven throughout with threads of metallic 
gold. It remained as an heirloom in the 
family, and when Anna Skinner married the 
Lincoln’s Inn barrister known as William 
Robert Augustus Boyle (though his father 
began life as Edward Biley), the gown passed 
as an heirloom to the Boyles. In 1917, Anna 
Boyle’s granddaughter, my friend, Kath- 
arine Gertrude Boyle, presented me with the 
arment, which I had made up into two 
chasubJes, used from 1917 till 1935 at the 
altar oi St. Katharine’s Church, South- 
bourne. On resigning the living last month, 
I kept one of the chasubles in my own pos- 
session, and presented the other to the Angli- 
can Convent of the Incarnation at Oxford: 
they propose to use it at their new daughter- 
house at Burwash in Sussex. (See post 
p. 278). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
Hollamby, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


POETICAL BARBER’S SIGN.—The fol- 
lowing appeared on a sign over a barber’s 
shop, Gateshead, Co. Durham, in 1925: 


When you want a shave call in here, 

baer > you can get one without shedding a 
ear; 

When you go by, whether it be east; or 
whether it be west, 

When you pass this, you pass the best, 

Call any day, except Monday, 

For that is Tom the Barber’s Sunday. 


J. W. Fawcerr. 


HE CARPET-BAG: A VICTORIAN 
INSTITUTION.—The dictionaries are 
disappointing in their record of the use of 
the —— a travelling-bag made of car- 
peting. With its bright green colour it was 
familiar to me as a boy in the ’eighties, but 
was then becoming, I think, an object of 
derision among people with any idea of 
fashion. It went out about that time, I pre. 
sume, its place being taken by a cheap, 
made-up material resembling leather. Per. 
haps also it was outmoded by the rise of the 
Gladstone bag. It may have lasted longer 
in the form of cricket-bags, as cricket is 
notoriously conservative, and in the country, 
where new fashions take a long time to pene- 
trate. A friend tells me that an English. 
man, a companion of his in America, carried 
a long red carpet-bag at the end of the nine. 
teenth century. A long-established firm in 
the bag itrade could probably give more de- 
finite details as to usage. I do not know 
when this bag began. I am not here con- 
cerned with the special political sense of 
carpet-bag rule,’’ ‘‘ carpet-bagger,’’ which 
came in after the American Civil War of the 
*sixities. 

I have gathered the following quotations 
which may be of use to future lexicographers. 
Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Night and Morning,’ 1841, 
Book v., chapt. xv., has ‘‘ a man whose name 
the landlord knew, for it was in his carpet- 
bag.’? The man in question was a London 
solicitor of repute. The same writer’s ‘ What 
Will He Do With It?’, 1859, Book IIL, 
Chapt. ix., speaks of ‘‘ the impedimenta of 
carpet-bags, portmanteaus . . .”’ 

In Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘North and South,’ 
1855, chapt. xli., an Oxford don has to travel 
in a hurry, and says to his servant, “‘ Wallis, 
pack up a carpet-bag for me in five minutes.” 
Wilkie Collins, in ‘The Woman in White,’ 
1860, writes of Count Fosco at home, Hart- 
right’s narrative, vii., ‘‘ A carpet-bag was on 
one side of him, and a box on the other.” 
Calverley in his ‘ Fly-Leaves,’ 1872, supplies 
in ‘ Contentment ’ a view of philosophic souls 
who 

only grin 
Should it appear that that dry wag, 
The guard, omitted to put in 
Their carpet-bag. 

This looks like a larger bag than I have 
seen. The “ carpet-bag ’’ I knew was always 
a hand-bag, but it could, of course, be larger, 
in use as a hold-all. The quotations I have 
given show that it was a bag used by people 
of good standing. 


W. H. J. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ports AROUND LONDON IN 1643. — 
In the ring of fonts, bulwarks, courts of 
guard, etc., which was constructed around 
London in 1643, by the Parliamentary Forces, 
the following sites occur : 

Oliver’s Mount (between Wardour Street 
and Marble Arch); The Dogg and Duck (in 
St. George’s Fields, Lambeth-Newington) ; 
Mountmill (between Shoreditch and Clerken- 
well); Gravel Lane (neighbourhood of Rat- 
diff Highway). 

What buildings, 
sites in 1935? 
vive? 


or streets, cover these 
the Dogg and Duck sur- 
J. H. Lestre. 


E OBERAMMBRGAU PASSION | 
PLAY.—It is stated in some of the local 


DER OF THE TEMPLE OF ZION. — 
Thomas Babington, 1455-1519, of the 


Middle Temple and Dethick, Derbyshire, Re- 
corder of Nottingham, 1492-1519, ‘‘ Master 
and Sovereign of the Order of the Temple of 
Zion,’”’ M.P. 
1935, p. 143, col. 3). 
and is this double title for its head correct ? 
In a letter to John Paston, c. 1460, dated 
Temple of Sion (in England) the writer 
adds ‘‘ our Master Thomas Babington, Master 


(Times Lit. Suppl., 7 Mar., 
What was this Order, 


and Sovereign of our Order, by the assent 


of his brethren, be advised, &c.’’ (Coll. Top. 
et Gen. viii, 331), but it is difficult to see how 
he can have been head of the Order of ithe 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem as stated 
by G. T. C[lark] (ibid., 330-1); the Knights 
_ Hospitallers were then rulers of Rhodes, but 
no Babington was either Grand Master there 


(Mas Lattrie, ‘ Trésor de chron.’ col. 2208) or 


guide-books that Queen Victoria saw the | Grand Prior of England (Fincham, ‘ Order 


Passion Play performed in 1872, but I have 
not been able to find at what date the Queen 
was travelling in Bavaria in this year. Are 
there references to the performance in any | 
of the Queen’s published letters ? | 
I should be glad to be directed to any con- | 
temporary descriptions of the play as it was | 
performed before 1890, the year when W. T. 
Stead first published his account of it. Where 
can I find illustrations of performances be- 
fore 1890 ? 


.M.—Can any of your readers identify the 
author (poet) who—under these initials— 
wrote ‘Caw Caw | or | The Chronicle of 
Crows’ | . . . Illustrated by J[emima] 
Bilackburn], which was published in 1870, 
and reprinted by Messrs. James Maclehose 
and Sons, of Glasgow, in 1882. 
Hueu S. GiapsTone. 
Capenoch, Penpont, Dumfries. 
ARPER FAMILY.—I desire information 
as to the parentage of Joseph Harper, 
who married Hlizabeth Hinton at Bitterley, 
Salop, in 1747, and died at Silvington in the 
same county in 1785. [I should also be grate- 
ful for particulars of the life and work of 
John Harper, a well-known cabinet-maker of 
Ludlow, who died in 1836. 


Suretey H. Harper. 


LBY.—I wonder if any of your readers 
can help me in tracing the origin of 
the surname of Dalby, with pedigree? 


| of Hosp. of St. John,’ 80). 


If the dates 
given above are correct Clark is however 
right in stating that he was not the same as 
(Coll. ut sup.) Thomas Babington of Dethick, 
a civilian, referred to as Master Babington in 
1516, who died on 13 March 1518 (ibid., 328- 
9 and note tt), i.e. 1518/9; the latter married 
c. 1493 (ibid., ii, 195 note c) Edith Fitzher- 
bert who predeceased him (ibid. viii, 329) and 
they had issue nine sons and six daughters 
(ibid., 330-2, 335-8; Top. and Gen., i. 341-2). 
Syon Abbey near Isleworth had Bridgettine 
canons whose superior was called the Confes- 
sor General (Hendriks, ‘London Charter- 
house,’ 127-8). There was, however, an 
Order of the Temple of the Lord at Jerusa- 
lem, the Templum Domini in question being 
a church served by a community of Austin 
canons, under an abbot (‘ V.C.H. Yorks,’ iii, 
241), a list of these in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries being given by Rohricht in 
his ‘ Syria Sacra’ (printed in 1887 in Ztschr. 
d. Deut. Palaestina-Vereins, x, 41); I have 
been unable to see Mr. Egerton Beck’s account 
in the Engl. Hist. Rev. (xxvi. 498-501) of their 
cell in the East Riding, the priory of North 
Ferriby near Hull, which is often assigned 
erroneously to the Knights Templars 
(‘ V.C.H. Yorks,’ iii, 241, 89). The Temple 
church in London has its Master (‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ 11th ed., xiv, 585); Hennessy’s list 
begins with Richard Alvey appointed by 
letters patent of 13 Feb., 1559/60 (Nov. 
Repert. Eccl. Par. Londin,’ 426; note w 50), 
but John Houseman was Master in 1559 (Gee, 
* Eliz. Clergy,’ 105). 
L.A. 
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PLUNKET: HIGINBOTHOM. — 1. The | ed., 1885, p. 1005) adds the following details, 
MS. of my great-great-grandfather, the | The lady’s name was Mabella, and when she 
Rev. Ralph Higinbothom, born Enniskillen, | returned ito her chamber she said, “ So lon 
1753, speaks of his “‘ own cousin,’’ William | as this dole is continued, the family of Tich- 
Conyngham Plunket, 1st Baron Plunket. | borne shall prosper; but immediately it is 
Lord Plunket was the son of the Rev. Thomas | discontinued the house shall fall, from the 
Plunket of Dublin, and Mary, dau. of David | failure of an heir male. This will be when 
Conyngham. I have, I believe, a complete | a family of seven sons is succeeded by one of 
list of the children of David Conyngham, | seven daughters.’’ The custom began in the 
none of whom married the Rev. Newburgh | reign of Henry II, and continued till 1796, 
Higinbothom. If my MS. is correct, Ralph’s | when ithe ‘‘ baron ’’ (? baronet) had seven 
mother must have been a sister of the Rev. | sons, and his successor seven daughters, and 
Thomas Plunket. 1 only know of one sister, | Mr. Edward Tichborne, who inherited the 
Margaret, who married, in 1750, Charles | Doughty estates, dropped the original name 
Baxter. Can any reader give me more data | and called himself Sir Edward Doughty. 
on this generation of tthe Plunket family? Neither Dr. Brewer nor Dr. Williamson 
Ralph’s grandmother, Dorcas Higin- | mention the famous Tichborne case (1874), 
bothom (widow of the Rev. Ralph H., Curate | when Arthur Orton claimed to be Roger Tich- 
of Rossory, 1737-1752) was buried at Ennis- | borne, the eldest son of James Francis 
killen Nov. 3, 1778, aged ninety-six years. Doughty-Tichborne, the 10th baronet. It 


Can any reader give me her alias? seems improbable that the prophecy about the 
TL : family of seven sons and seven daughters can 
Epwanp T. LANGFORD. "have been made before 1796, when it was fal 


[THE TICHBORNE DOLE.—On Saturday, | filled. 

March 23, the B.B.C. gave an account | Is there any documentary evidence of the 
of the distribution of the dole at Tichborne. | story, and of the present day customs with 
I do not know if this has been discussed in regard to it? 

“N. and Dr. G. C. Williamson, LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
‘Curious Survivals (1923) says: | Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


By reason of the fact that the Tichborne [See 6 S. xi. 447; xii. 16]. 
family has always remained true to the ancient : 
faith, the ceremonial attending the distribu- UEEN’S ROAD, CAMBRIDGE. — A 
tion of dole 1s member of this Association lives in 
a special service, when the parish prie: esses 
the flour which is distributed, and sprinkling Wueen s Road, Cambridge. The College pre 
the money with holy water, censes it, offering | 15 spelt ‘‘ Queens’. As in university towns 
up certain prayers that God would bless to the roads are often named after colleges, is it 


benefit of those who were to receive them, the ible th ’s Road is wrongly spelt? 
doles to be distributed. j possible that Queen's Rend is Bry Spe 


The origin of this dole is said to go back to | G. B. J. ATHOE, 
a certain Lady Tichborne, who requested of | The Incorporated Association of 
her husband means to establish a gift of bread, | Architects and Surveyors. 


to be given to all poor persons who might ask 

for it, on the Feast of the Annunciation. At ILEY: HOLLAMBY.—I should be glad 
of information about Edward Biley, 
very ill and her husband, when he promise : 

her that she might have such land as she could | whose om (see ante p. 276) gee — 
crawl round in the neighbourhood of his estate, | Skinner’s daughter Anna, and about his 
while a certain torch was burning, imagined | sisters, who married Frenchmen, one of them 
that she would be able to secure only a very named de |’Eguille (with an eel on his coat- 


small pro are but by an extraordinary access | of-arms). The other name I cannot yet 
of strength, she crawled round a piece of land | po 
| trace. 


which contains an area of acres, sheehd thes like to hear anything 


and this land has always retained the name of 
” to | Captain William Hollamby, R.N 

rived from the rent of this is applied for the | 

dole, ond 80 Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
years, for tradition has it that, were the dis- 

tribution omitted, the prosperity of the family | M YTHICAL ANIMALS OF THE 
would immediately cease, and the family itself | MIDDLE AGES.—Particulars of any 


become extinct from the failure of an heir | books and articles dealing with this subject 
male. | are desired. 
Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Readers’ Handbook’ (5th B. 
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J: J. SYLVESTER, MATHEMATICIAN : 
FAMILY, AND PATTEN PORTRAIT. 
—In the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
London, v. Ixiii. (1897), p. xiii., it is stated 
that a full-length portrait of James Joseph 
Sylvester, the mathematician, was painted in 
1840 by Patten, of the Royal Scotitish Aca- 
demy, and is ‘“‘ now in the possession of the 
family.’’ Where is this portrait at the pre- 
sent time? Has a copy of it ever been pub- 
lished? Sylvester’s father was Abraham 
Joseph, and he had five older brothers and 
two sisters. The eldest brother early in life 
established himself in New York, and assumed 
the name Sylvester, an example followed by 
all his brothers. What is known concerning 
the early Joseph family history or its des- 
cendants now living? 
R. ARcHIBALD. 

Brown University, (Providence, R.1. 


HARLES COTTON: AUTOGRAPHS 
WANTED.—I am searching for auto- 
graph MSS. and signatures of the seven- 
teenth-century poet and angler, Charles Cot- 
ton, and if any readers could indicate to me 
where such may be found, or have any MSS., 
etc., in their possession, I should be very glad 
if they would communicate with me, or 
otherwise let me know. 
Ernest M. TURNER. 
30, Whitworth Road, Ranmoor, Sheffield, 10. 


pUCKHARDT FAMILY.—Notes about this 
family are desired. Was it originally 
Burckhardt? The name is, or was, repre- 
sented in Sligo (my grandmother), Dublin 
and Liverpool (my great-aunts). 


J. ARDAGH. 


NTEMPORARIES OF 

HENRY IRELAND.—For some research 
work in connection with the Ireland Shakes- 
pearian forgeries upon which I am engaged, 
I should be grateful, having no access to such 
Staslogical material here in Spain, for the 
dates of birth and death of the following 
personages: Samuel Ireland, the father of 
the falsifier; James Boaden, critic and jour- 
nalist ; Edmond Malone and George Steevens, 
the Shakespearean critics; Francis Webb, the 
historian and poet; W. C. Oulton, a musical- 


WILLIAM | 


comedy writer; James Wyatt the architect; | 


Henry Bate Dudley, author of ‘ Passages on 
the Great Literary Trial’; G. M. Woodward, 
who contributed ‘Familiar Verses from the 
Ghost of Willy Shakespeare to Sammy Ire- 
land’ to the Morning Herald, London, 1795 
or 9; F. G. Waldron, an actor and also 


| 


author ; Charles Marsh, a barrister connected 
with the forgeries; Montague Talbot, an 
actor, friend of the Irelands, and probably 
in the secret of ithe falsifications; Charles 
Kemble the actor; and Mrs. Siddons? Also 
I should be glad to learn where I may. hope 
to find, for loan or purchase, a copy of the 
plays produced by the younger Ireland as the 
work of Shakespeare. 
A. H. C.-P. 


{Samuel Ireland d. 1800; James Boaden— 
1762-1839; Edmond Malone—1741-1812; George 
Steevens—1736-1800; Francis Webb—1735-1815; 
Walley Chamberlain Oulton — 1770?-1820?; 
James Wyatt—1746-1813; Sir Henry Bate Dud- 
ley—1745-1824; Francis Godolphin Waldron— 
1744-1818; Montague Talbot—1774-1831; Charles 
Kemble—1775-1954; Mrs. Siddons—1755-1831. 
These are in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


OURCE WANTED.—What is the origin of 
the phrase, used as if proverbial, “ All 
things come to him who waits.” I seem to re- 
call another version: “ All things come _ to 
him who knows how to wait” and think that 
it is from the French version. But in my 
books of reference neither of these sentences 
appears. Can you help to settle the point? 


(Rev.) Leonarp 


[Bartlett ‘Familiar Quotations’ p. 644, has 
“All things come round to him who will but 
wait” from Longfellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn’ (The Student’s Tale) and in a footnote 
p. 617 quotes Disraeli, ‘Tancred’ Book iv, 
chapt. vili: ‘“ Everything comes if a man will 
only wait.’’} 


UTHOR OF SONG WANTED.—The extract 

that follows is taken from the second chap- 
ter of the Hon. Evan Charteris’s ‘ Life and 
Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse.’ Miss Baker was 
one of the two elderly ladies, both members 
of the Plymouth Brotherhood, at whose house 
Gosse lived when he was first engaged as a 
cataloguer in the British Museum. 

“Miss Baker remained in Gosse’s mind as a 
kindly maiden lady with dark ringlets and 
piercing black eyes, who broke into occasional 
ventures of ages Le and was even known to 
murmur as she went about her household tasks 
a refrain that ran:— 


The best of all ways 
To lengthen your days, 
Is to snatch a few hours 
From the night, my dear.” 


The same refrain is quoted by Dickens in 
chapter vi. of ‘ Bleak House’: 

“Tt was late before we separated: for when 
Ada was going at eleven o’clock, Mr. Skimpole 
went to the piano, and rattled, hilariously, that 
the best of all ways, to lengthen our days, was 
to steal a few hours from Night, my dear!” 
Can anyone give the author’s name and say 
where the song may be found? 


Epwarp Bensty. 
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THE FOUNDER OF BOURNEMOUTH. 
(clxviii. 190, 249). 
LEwis Dymoke Grosvenor Tregonwell, 
J.P. and D.L. for Dorset, of Cranborne 
Lodge, Dorset, 1758-1832, and of the Ander- 
son or younger branch of tthis ancient family 
(pronounced Tregunnell) was son and heir of 
Thomas T.—who sued unsuccessfully for the 
Milton Abbey estate on the extinction of the | 
male line of the elder branch—by his second 
wife Henrietta Eleanora, dau. of Michael 
Lister and akin to Lord Ribblesdale. He 
married, first, Katherine, dau. and _ sole 
heiress of St. Barbe Sydenham of Priory, 
Devon, and Coombe, Somerset ; and secondly, 
Henrietta, dau. of H. W. Portman, of Bry- 
anstone, Blandford, and aunt of the first 
Lord Portman. Mr. T. left a son by each 
of his wives, but neither of them had male 
issue; and his family is now extinct in the 
male line. His daughter by his first wife, 
Helen Ellery, married Rear-Admiral John 
Duff Markland, and the Anderson (Dorset) | 
and Ashington (Somerset) estates passed to | 
the Markland family, and have since been | 
sold. His daughter by his second marriage, 
Henrietta Lewina, married (1825) Hector 
William Bower Monro, of Edmondsham | 
House, Dorset, and Ewell Castle, Surrey | 
(great-uncle of the writer of this note); and | 
the Tregonwell estate in Bournemouth passed | 
to the Monro family. 
On ithe invitation of Lord Milton, in 1794, | 
a Corps of Light Infantry was formed in the | 
county ‘‘to serve during the war in the | 
Volunteer Cavalry of Dorset.”” The Corps | 
was named the Dorset Rangers, and among | 
the list of officers first enrolled appears the | 
name of Lieutenant L. D. G. Tregonwell of | 
Cranborne. On 17 Sept., 1794, the corps was | 
reviewed at Maiden Castle by the King. In | 
1796 Mr. Lewis Tregonwell, now Captain, | 
with his son, St. Barbe Tregonwell, as Lieu- | 
tenant, was assigned responsibility for a dis- | 
trict which not only comprised the eastern- | 
most part of the Dorset coast, but the very | 
place where he subsequently founded a new | 
| 


seaside health resort. According to tradi- 
tion, it was the band of the Dorset Rangers 
which, concealed in a_ bathing-machine, | 
“struck up ‘God Save Great George = 


King’ ’’ when H.M. “ popped his royal head 
under water on the first occasion of his bath- 
ing in Weymouth Bay.”’ 

Mr. T. acquired an estate by purchase from 


Sir George Ivison Tapps, Bt., Lord of the 
Manor of Westover, in what is now known 
as ‘‘ Bournemouth,’’ but which is styled in 
a plan of 1835, ‘‘ Bourne Tregonwell.’’ The 
first conveyance of land from Sir George to 
Mr. T. was dated 25 Sept., 1810. The build- 
ing of the founder’s house was begun in 1811, 
and it was first occupied in April, 1812, 
This house is now incorporated in the Royal 
Exeter Hotel: the Exeter Road commemorat- 
ing the visit of the Marchioness of Exeter, the 
first tenant to whom Mr. T. let his original 
‘“mansion.’’ Herein, once upon a time, the 
founder had the honour of entertaining the 
Prince Regent at dinner. During his resi- 
dence at Crichel, H.R.H. kept a pack of 
hounds, and Mr. T. frequently hunted with 
him and several times dined at the royal 
table. He was evidently averse from ‘‘ going 
under the table,’’ royal or otherwise, and was 
graciously permitted to keep ito “ toast and 
water ’’ — a decanter of which innocuous 
liquid was obligingly placed by his side when 
he dined with the Prince. 

Mr. T. subsequently owned the stretch of 
land from the Square nearly, but not quite, 
down to the sea-front; and had obtained pos- 
session of practically the whole of the land 


| between Exeter Road and what is now Tre 


gonwell Road. Another block owned by him 
exitended from the foot of Richmond Hill up 
that thoroughfare as far as Yelverton 
Road, bounded on the other side by the Old 
Christchurch Road. He also acquired the 
Tapps Arms, which he rebuilt and named 
the Tregonwell Arms. He soon began tree- 
planting and otherwise developing his estate: 
devoting particular care to the beautiful glen 
which he called the Cranborne Gardens — 
later known as the Winter Gardens. The 
thatched house now known as Portman Lodge 
is an extension of a four-roomed cottage 
erected in 1810, and formerly called ‘‘Symes’s 
Cottage ’’—Symes being the name of the 
butler, who lived there. Other buildings pro- 
vided at that early stage included Terrace 
Cottage—a predecessor of the present thatched 
house of that name—which was put up for 
the accommodation of the gardener, who had 
the charge not only of the gardens, but of 
the orchard, which ran from Terrace Road 
down into Commercial Road. ; 

On Sundays the family used to drive over 
to Poole, and attend service at St. James's 
Church: for, until years after the founder's 
death, Bournemouth had no place of worship 
of its own. 

The founder died 18 Jan., 1832, at Cran- 
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borne Lodge, and was buried at Anderson ; 
but on 26 Feb., 1846, his remains were re- 
moved to a vault newly constructed in St. 
Peter’s churchyard, Bournemouth — conse- 
erated in the previous year. A large table- 
tomb covers the vault—commemorating the 
founder and his wife, three of his sons, and 
one of his daughters—and informs the 
passer-by that Mr, Tregonwell 

was the first to bring into notice (Bourne- 
mouth] as a watering place by erecting a man- 
sion for his own occupation, ee en his 
ereerite retreat for many years before his 
death. 


The portrait of the founder by Thomas 
Beach—whose best known picture is that of 
John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in ‘ Mac- 
beth ’—is reproduced in Messrs. C. H. Mate 
and C. Riddle’s ‘Bournemouth: 1810-1910,’ 
to which book I am indebted for most of the 
above. It appears to have been one of some 
dozen portraits of officers in the uniform of 
the Dorset Rangers; and in L. D. G. T.’s 
clean-shaven, long, and handsome counten- 
ance, I trace distinct likeness to that of his 
direct ancestor, Sir John Tregonwell, of Mil- 
ton Abbey, one of Henry VIII’s principal 
agents in the dissolution of the monasteries 
(see ‘D. N. B.,’ lvii. 172). Sir John’s por- 
trait ‘‘ of the school of Holbein ’’ is still ex- 
tant, and has been engraved. But his brass 
in Milton Abbey portrays Sir John in com- 
plete armour, kneeling in prayer before a 
faldstool; while over all he wears a tabard— 
the latest extant on a brass in England— 
bearing his arms thrice + ee Argent, 
three ogresses in fess cotised sable, between 
three Cornish choughs proper. And here he 
wears a ruff, a long-poi beard (the pique 
devant), and very short hair; his face being 
square with little or no resemblance to the 
Holbein portrait. But, like the very similar 
brass of Sir Gyles Strangwayes at Melbury 
Samford, also tabarded, and three years 
earlier in date (1562), the face and hair may 
be conventionally rendered in subtle compli- 
ment to the forceful visage of their royal 
master. 

The pedigree of Tregonwell of Milton, Cran- 
borne, and Anderson, given in John Hutch- 
ins’s ‘ Dorset’ (1861), i. 161, is in need of 
correction with regard ito its earlier genera- 
tions. For example, Sir John’s second wife, 
the mother of his children, is given as Eliza- 
beth Bruce, who died 1582, and the error is 
repeated in the ‘D. N. B.’ But Hutchins, 
under ‘ Milton ’ (iv. 401) has given the lady’s 
name correctly. She was Elizabeth Newce or 


Newes, of Co. Oxford; and on tthe sinister 
shield of Sir John’s brass appears Tregon- 
well impaling her arms: Per saltire gules and 
or four chaplets counterchanged. Again, 
the founder of Bournemouth’s great-grand- 
father, John Tregonwell, M.P., 1632-77, is 
given three wives, by the first of whom only, 
Lewes, dau. of Lady Beauchamp, he is made 
to have issue. But his third wife was the 
mother of his children. She is given on the 
pedigree as Mary. dau. of Dr. Dickenson, 
rector of St. Clement’s; afterwards relict of 
Alexander Davis. This should be Mary, dau. 
of Dr. Richard Dukeson, the royalist rector 
of St. Clement Danes (d. 1678) and Ann 
Hickman, his wife; and widow of Alexander 
Davies (1636-65), scrivener. Mary Dukeson’s 
first husband, Alexander Davies of Ebury, 
Co. Middlesex, died of the plague, and in- 
herited the valuable Tyburn propenty from 
his great-uncle, Hugh Audley, of the Inner 
Temple. Their only child, Mary Davies (b. 
1665) was married in 1676, at the church of 
St. Clement Danes, to Sir Thomas Grosvenor 
(1656-1700), third Bt., of Eaton Hall. Her 
marriage-portion consisted of a large sum of 
ready money and a considerable estate, known 
as Ebury Farm ‘“‘ towards Chelsea,’’ over 
which Belgrave Square and Pimlico now ex- 
tend, and another large holding between 
Tyburn Brook and Park Lane, on part of 
which Grosvenor Square was afterwards 
built. Their three sons were all in turn 
baronets and, like their father, M.P.’s for 
Chester. The youngest, Sir Robert Gros- 
venor, sixth Bt., and his wife—Jane, only 
surviving child and heiress of Thomas Warre 
of Swell Court, Somerset—were both grand- 
children of Mary Dukeson: he by her first 
husband; she by the second, John Tregon- 
well. Sir Robert’s eldest son was the first 
Earl Grosvenor, ancestor of ithe Dukes of 
Westminster. In the Vicar-General’s Mar- 
riage Allegations, under the date 15 Feb., 
1666, occurs the following: 

John Tregonwell of Anderson, Co. Dorset, 
Esqr., widower, about 35, and Mrs. Mary 
Davies of St. Clement Danes, widow, about 22. 

Their wedding took place at Chelsea a week 
later. In her will, dated 6 June, 1717 
(P.C.C. 89 Tenison) Mary Tregonwell, widow 
(born Dukeson) mentions her grandson, John 
Tregonwell, her principal legatee, who died 
s.p. 1725; her son and four Tregonwell daugh- 
ters; four Tregonwell and three Grosvenor 
grandchildren. She died 11 July, 1717, aged 


seventy-five, and is buried with her first hus- 
band beneath the table-tomb which is the only 
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visible memorial remaining in the churchyard 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. (See also in 
Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inven- 
tories: will of Sir Thomas Grosvenor of 
Eaton, 1700. Lyme Deeds, Box S. I., no. 26: 
W. J. Loftie’s ‘ Hist. of London ’ (1883), ii. 
Append. K., pp. 405 ff.: and C. T. Gatty’s 
‘ Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury,’ 2 


vols. ). 
A. R. Baytey. 


HES AND CHICKENS (elxviii. 244). — 

The assumption that this house was an 
inn would seem to be incorrect. The sign of 
the Hen and Chickens was not one that was 
favoured by inn-keepers, but it was very 
commonly used by drapers and haberdashers. 
There is little doubt that the letters ad- 
dressed to Miss Cumberlege at the Hen and 
Chickens in Newgate Street, found their way 
to such a shop. 

The Daily Advertiser, 18 Feb., 1747, and 
5 July, 1748, contain announcements of 
‘* Mr. Cumberlege, linnen-draper in Newgate 
Street,”’ and the London Directories, 1765 to 
1774, record him at No. 104, Newgate Street. 
According to the numbering of the houses 
shown in Horwood’s ‘ Plan of London and 
Westminster ’ (1799), No. 104 was on the 
North side of Newgate Street, almost facing 
the end of Warwick Lane. This position 
would confirm your correspondent’s belief 
that Miss Cumberlege lived in the parish 
of St. Ewin (St. Audoen within Newgate). 
The church stood at the top of Warwick Lane 
and was pulled down during the reign of 
Henry VIII, when the parishes of St. Ewin, 
St. Sepulchre and St. Nicholas Shambles 
were united to form that of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street. 
AmprosE HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 


(TOMBSTONES ON QUAYS (clxviii. 243).— 
Mention is made, in this query, of 
tombstones at Barnstaple, Bideford and 
Hartland. There was also one at Dartmouth, 
on the quay. These tomb (or tome)stones did 
not mark places of burial. They were stone 
tables for the convenience of traders wishing 
to count money or to write; see clxiii. 463-4. 


M. 


OBERT WATT’S ‘BIBLIOTHECA 
BRITANNICA ’ (clxviii. 244). — The 
original MS., in 69 vols., is in the Paisley 
Free Library. 
J. ARDAGH. 


PAPER BUILDINGS, INNER TEMPLE: 

DERIVATION OF THE NAME (clyi, 
404 ; clxvii. 27, 104, 134).—At the last refer- 
ence, the present writer desired precise in- 
formation as to the correct derivation of the 
name, originally Heyward’s Buildings, ere. 
ted in 1609, but altered to Paper Buildings, 
between 1647 and 1654, apparently—see the 
last reference (25 Aug., 1934) at which it 
may be recalled that allusion was made to 
tthe disastrous fire, on 27 Jan., 1678/9, which 
destroyed almost five Courts of the Middle 
Temple, when more than fifty houses were 
consumed, besides thirty-two laonn up, or 
beaten down, as a preventive measure ; “many 
of the Paper Buildings,” as it is ex. 
pressed in the scarce contemporary account, 
dated 1679, from the Huth Collection, now 
in the Middle Temple Library; or, as the 
Inner Temple Records say, ‘‘ certain cham- 
bers described as a sort of paper build- 
ings, abutting on the [Middle Temple] Lane, 
that first took fire, being consumed ’’—includ- 
ing chambers below the first three in that 
Lane, descending from Fleet Street, and still 
extant, as survivors of the Great Fire; such 
as those of Ashmole, founder of the Ash- 
molean at Oxford. It was also pointed out 
that from, presumably, 1685, when Paper 
a Inner Temple, condemned as far 
back as 1629, were re-built, until 7 Nov., 1750, 
the Inner Temple Records indicate that this 
block of chambers was known alternatively as 
Robert Sawyer’s Buildings.’’ Since 
the last reference, the present writer’s own 
suggestion for the derivation of ‘“‘ Paper 
Buildings ’’ having proved to be untenable, 
attention should be drawn to a book dealing 
with ‘ London Names,’ by’ EB. Stewart Fay, of 
the Inner Temple, recently published by 
Methuen, under the arresting title ‘ Why Pic- 
cadilly ?? which provides the obviously correct 
answer in the following quotation from 
Defoe’s ‘Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of 
Great Britain.’ 


The streets [before the Great Fire] were not 
only narrow, and the houses all built of timber, 
lath and plaister, or as they were very properly 
eall’d paper work, and one of the finest range 
of bui cmp in the Temple are to this day, 
called the 
pression. 


Mr. Fay points out that such a derisory 
description had been in use by earlier writers; 
e.g., Harrison, a century and a half before. 

n 1722, three years after the first part of 
‘ Robinson Crusoe’ had appeared, in 1719, 
and the year ‘The Journal of the Plague, 


aper Buildings, from that usual ex- 
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commenced writing ‘The Tour,’ issued in 
1665,’ was published, the indefatigable Defoe 
three volumes, 1724-7, as ‘‘ By a Gentleman.”’ 
The third volume was really printed 
in 1726, G. D. Cole says. In 
1738, the second edition was extended to 
include counties not dealt with by Defoe, by 
Samuel Richardson, 1689-1761, who, owin 
to the exigencies of space, perhaps, dele 
the interesting remarks as to ‘‘ paper work ”’ 
and Paper Buildings,’ which immediately 
follow the words “lath and plaister ’’ quoted 
in Mr. Fay’s book, thus creating for the 
modern antiquary the conundrum ‘‘ Why 
Paper Buildings?”’ which has remained un- 
answered nigh on two centuries, until, in 
1928, fortunately from the first edition, ‘ The 
Tour’ was reprinted in ‘Everyman’s Library.’ 
The earlier writer, William Harrison, 
1534-1593, M.A. Oxon, 1562; B.D. Camb., 
1569, is best known for his unique account 
of ‘Elizabethan England,’ written origin- 
ally 1577-1587, for ‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles,’ 
reprinted in condensed form for the New 
Shakspere Society in 1877 ; see Vol. i., Bk. ii., 
p. 268, by the late Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 
‘Elizabethan England’ was subsequently 


issued, as one of the ‘‘ World’s Best Books,” 


by the Walter Scott Publishing Co. 

Harrison—called by Dr. 
“straightforward, racy Radwinter Parson 
and Canon of Windsor,” born in Cord- 
wainers’ Street, long since named Bow Lane, 
Cheapside, in the parish of St. Thomas the 
Apostle; Rector of winter, 1589, until his 
death; Vicar of Wimbish, 1571-1581 (both 
livings in Essex), and Canon of Windsor, 
1586—describes the Queen’s palaces, but pre- 
fers the masonry of Henry VIII’s to that of 
Elizabeth’s time: 

Certes masonrie did neuer better flourish in 
panne than in his [Henry VIIIth’s] time. 
And albeit that in these daies there may be 
manie goodlie houses erected in the sundrie 
quarters of this Iland; yet they are rather 
curious to the eie, like paper works, than sub- 
stantiall for continuance: whereas such as he 
did set vp, excell in both, and therefore may 
iustlie be preferred far aboue all the rest. 


Apropos of this comment by an Elizabethan 
Iaudator temporis acti, and for the benefit 
of antiquaries some centuries hence, here may 
be set down a prediction of the far greater 
durability of such buildings as the British 
Museum, and the new University of London 
to the north of it, now slowly being 
erected, compared with the  steel-framed 
structures at present so much the vogue, 
the probable efficiency of which has 


Furnivall the | 


been calculated at about one hundred years. 
Henry Curtis. 


(OMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845 
(clxviii. 202, 221). 

Meyrick, James. Died 27 Nov., 1818, 
aged seventy. A Parliamentary agent. His 
estate of 251 acres was sold in 1825 to the 
1st Karl of Durham, who afterwards sold it 
to the 1st Earl of Cottenham. 

PaTERson, Benjamin. Died 15 Feb., 1831, 
aged seventy-six. A large scientific farmer, 
rented in South and East Wimbledon, Cow- 
drey, Ashen Grove, and Durnsford Farms, 
and also part of the Park. 

Rep, Robert. Died 15 Apr., 1819. 

Rusu, Sir William Beaumarice, Bart. 
Died 8 June, 1833, aged eighty-three. A 
tablet on wall of north gallery is ‘‘ to the 
memory of Sir William Beaumaurice Rush, 
Knt., of Wimbledon House, where he resided 
fifty-five years.”’ 

I have taken the above notes from ‘ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in the Church and 
Churchyard of St. Mary’s, Wimbledon,’ by 
A. W. Hughes Clarke, hoping they will lead 
to the identification of these officers. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 


THE REV. ROBERT FORREST (clxviii. 
190). — Forrest, Robert, M.A., Head- 
master of the King’s School, Parramatta, 
appears in the Clergy List for 1852. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


UREN MATILDA’S DAUGHTER GUN- 
DRED (clxviii. 206).—I have received 
from another interested in this subject a list 
of references to a controversy which ended, in 
or about 1888, in finding that Gundred was 
neither daughter nor step-daughter of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Yet the current number 
of Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries 
(March, p. 200) refers, without comment, to a 
descent from Gundred, the daughter of 
Matilda, wife of the Conqueror. Has the 
matter been reconsidered since 1888? 

In the controversy referred to, it appears 
that Gundred was at first regarded as the 
daughter of the Conqueror and his wife 
Matilda; then as the daughter of a Fleming 
named Gerbod, and his wife Matilda (she 
afterwards marrying the Conqueror); and, 
finally, as the daughter of this Gerbod and 
an unknown mother. This two-fold change 


of views involved, first, tthe rejection of a 
charter of Lewes Priory, Sussex, in which 
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Gundred was mentioned as a daughter of the | 


Conqueror, and then the rejection of two 
other charters in which she was described as 
a daughter of Queen Matilda without any 
reference to a father. For the rejectors it 
was argued that the charters were unreliable 
—the first because the words implying the 
Conqueror’s parentage had been interlined, 
the others because they were copies and not 
original documents. 

To crown all, Mr. Chester Waters, in 1884, 
referred to a letter in which Archbishop 
Anselm had informed King Henry I that a 
marriage arranged between the latter’s daugh- 
ter and William, second Earl of Surrey (Gun- 
dred’s son) would be unlawful because the 
contracting panties were, respectively, six 
and four generations removed from a common 
ancestor. Mr. Waters contended that had 
Gundred been, as alleged in the charters, a 
daughter or step-daughter of the Conqueror— 
and, therefore, a sister or half-sister of 
Henry I—Anselm would have objected on the 
stronger ground that the contracting parties 
were first cousins. In support of this letter 
Mr. Waters also referred to an assertion by 
Orderic Vitalis that Gundred was a sister of 
Gerbod (supposed, but not proved, son of the 
Fleming Gerbod before mentioned), and to 


the epitaph Stirps Ducum found on Gundred’s | 


tomb. 

Has the respect accorded to Anselm’s letter 
ever been challenged? I have been unable to 
find anything later than an 1888 article in 
which the author of ‘The Norman Con- 
quest’ recanted his own and accepted Mr. 
Waters’s view. We seem to be confronted 
with the fact that Gundred’s parentage is un- 
known. 

A copy of the Lewes charters may be seen 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 1846, ed. v., pp. 
12-13; and full particulars of the controversy 


may be gathered from Freeman’s ‘ Norman | 


Conquest,’ iii., Appendix 0; English Hist. 
Review, iii., p. 680, and Arch. Journal, xli., 
p. 300. There are contributions to it in 
*N. and Q.,’ 7S. vii. 64 and 8 §. iv. 509-511, 
and a synopsis in ‘Complete Peerage’ 
(G. E. C.) under the head of ‘ Earls of 
Surrey.’ 
H. A. Fry. 


ARGARET ROPER: HER DESCEND- 
ANTS (clxviii. 154, 191, 232, 245). — 
Mrs. James Gardner Holmes, the wife of a 


surgeon living at Boston Spa, near Wetherby, | 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, claims to be a lineal | 
descendant of Margaret Roper, and ito pos- | 


sess a gold ring which belonged to her. | 
cannot vouch for the autheticity of either 
claim, but they are undoubtedly made jn 
good faith. 

B 


Thomas Roper, born on 17 Nov., 1585, and 
living in 1630, younger son of Sir William 
Roper of Eltham (‘ Chron. of St. Monica’s 
at Louvain,’ ed. Hamilton, 2nd vol., pp, 
188 et sey. and Roper pedigree at end), was 
alive in 1642 (ibid., p. 191). 

1. & 


THE LEADEN TOBACCO-JAR  (elxviii. 

171, 212, 248).—In 1884 I lodged as a 
medical student with a retired plumber and 
ironmonger. When I had ttaken my degree I 
went to say farewell to him. We parted on 
very friendly terms and he gave me a leaden 


| tobacco-box, hexagonal in shape on a plinthed 


foot, and with lid and internal weight to 
keep the tobacco down and moist; the lid also 
hexagonal with a lip fitting into the box. I 
always understood that these boxes were for 
home use, as few people of the better classes 
smoked pipes abroad. | still possess a pair 
of Dixon’s Britannia-metal boxes, one for 
a quarter and the other for half-a-pound of 
tobacco. These are lidded and have leaden 
weights. The smaller is dated 1840, the 


larger 1828. Both have been in constant use 
since their purchase. 


Sixty or more years 
ago the labourer used a small hinged steel 


box fastening with a push-spring and hold- 


ing about half-an-ounce of fine-cut shag 
tobacco. This was mostly used for chewing. 
If he smoked, he used a pig's bladder, the 
edges bound with a tape through which ran 
a purse-string. The clay pipe, short, but not 
an Irish cwtty, held but a small amount, and 
was made of a singularly hard pipe-clay. A 
few whiffs and it went into the pocket of the 
corduroy waistcoat, until the next opportun- 
ity arose for the ‘‘ three draws, etc.’’ This 
was almost a survival of the small seven- 
teenth-century pipes, as to size, and the 
smoking habit it represented is now taken by 
the universal cigarette habit of all classes. 


F. Witttam Cock, M.D. 


| 

| {At the last reference the reply under 
| this heading—by our correspondent COLONsL 
Sovrnam—should have had his usual signature, 
Hersert Sovruam. | 


VoLKkow : VOLKOV (cli. 28).—T. Volkow, 
author of ‘ Nouvelles découvertes . . -; 
is Theodor Kondratevich Volkov (1850-1918), 
Ukrainian ethnographer and anthropologist, 
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who was lecturer at the University of St. 
Petersbourg, and later at Kiev. He wrote 
also on the Ukrainian poet Shevtchenko, and 
was contributor to ithe Revue des Traditions 
populaires (see, for instance, Vol. vi., 1891, 
pp. 404 and 574). 

Mr. Laurance M. Wutcxo will be inter- 
ested to have some information concerning 
other famous Russian Volkovs: 

Theodor Grigorievitch Volkov (1729-1763), 
celebrated theatre-manager and dramaturgist 
of the eighteenth century. 

Adrian Markovitch Volkov (1827-1873), 
artist and portrait-painter. His auto- 
portrait hangs in the Tretiakov Gallery. 

Efim Efimovitch Volkov (1844-1920), land- 
scape-painter. Specimens of his work are in 
the Tretiakov Gallery. 

Mikhail Ivanovitch Volkov (born 1886), 
author. In 1918 he was a member of the 
Proletcult. Wrote humorous stories—in his 
later years, stories from the country-life. 

Nikolai Dmitrievitch Volkov (born 1894), 
writer on theatre subjects. Published in 
1928 a book on the Russian theatre and on 
the stage-manager, Meyerhold. 

F. Baber. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


AN ITALIAN INSULT (clxviii. 242).—I am 
some years older than CoLonEL SouTHAM’s 


octogenarian friend and my memory is not 
what it once was. I well memember as a 


child hearing the procedure described, as hav- 
ing some political bearing analogous to pass- 
ing a glass of wine over a bowl of water and | 
thus drinking the health of the “‘ King across | 
the water.’’ I am under the impression that | 
the Italian procedure applied in some way to | 
“King Bomba,’’ King of Naples, whose | 
government was, I think, described by Mr. | 
Gladstone as ‘‘ithe negation of God we 
earth.” 
Guy Fieetwoop WILson. 
On this matter I may, I think, speak with | 
authority ; not having been aware of the cus- | 
tom having cost me a duel in Rome in 1916; | 
and so 1 can positively state that the insult | 
is taken to lie in helping wine with the back | 
of the hand turned downward. | 


A. H. C.-P. 


_In Italy and Sicily it is considered an 
Insult to fill to the brim the glass of any man | 
to whom you pour out the wine; that is all. | 
It has nothing whatever to do with the posi- | 
tion in which the hand is. 


W. R. Capocan-RorHery. 


ROPER, AMANUENSIS OF FATHER 

AUGUSTINE BAKER (clxviii. 226).— 
The MS. does not appear to be mentioned 
by Gillow (‘ Bib. Dict. Engl. Cath.’ i. [1885], 
pp. xix. 114-7), or in Dom Justin McCann’s 
catalogue of the Baker MSS. (Cath. Rec. 
Soc.,’ xxxiii., 1933, pp. 274-93) ; as the great 
English Benedictine mystical master (ibid., 
p. x.) died on 9 Aug., 1641 (ibid., 2) he can 
scarcely have dictated it to Roper on 17 Dec., 
1646. Seventeenth-century copies of some of 
Fr. —— Baker’s works appear to have 
belonged to a John Roper (ibid., 277, 279, 
285), two of them being copies written in 
1645 by Dame Barbara Constable, O.S.B. 
(ibid., 277, 285); the latter’s mother, who 
was a Roper (loc. cit.) was great-grand- 
daughter of Margaret Roper, the favourite 
daughter of Sir Thomas More (Birt, ‘ Obit 
Bk. Engl. Bened.,’ 289; ante 246), but Dom 
McCann does not identify Roper. Was he 
perhaps John Roper of North Court, Kent, 
who married Mary, daughter of the Hon. 
Robert Dormer, of Peterley, Bucks (‘ Engl. 
Cath. Nonjurors,’ ed. Estcourt and Payne, 
232, 84-5; Cath. Rec. Soc., xxiv. 40, 215, 
247)? 

H. I. A. 


AN ”’ (clxviii. 240).—‘ Bellows’ French 

and Engl. Dict.’ (2nd ed.) gives various 
meanings including ‘‘ cheesecake’? and 
(metal) ‘‘ blank.’”’ I know it in French as 
an open tart (chausson is a covered tart 


, according to Bellows), with fruit, jam, rice, 


etc. Hering’s ‘Lexikon d. Kiiche’ (Wien, 
1927) bears out my recollection of London 
and Paris restaurants and does not call it a 
cheesecake (a form I never heard), which may 
be obsolete. 

[The ‘Oxford French Dictionary’ (besides 


2. (Coin.) blank, coin-plate; 3. (print.) flong.”’) 
has “1. custard.”) 


ERALDIC: OWNERS OF COAT 
WANTED (celxviii. 244).—Colonel Sir 
Robert Barclay, K.C.B. His book-plate en- 


| graved by Kirkwood shows that the supposed 


first quarter is a chief. There is no impaled 
coat on this particular plate. 1 would be 
interested to know Sir Robert’s connection 
with Assaye. 

&. 


Azure, a chevron or between three crosses 
pattée argent, on a chief of the second an 
elephant ppr. and on it the word Assaye,”’ 
' impaling, Or, a saltire gules, on a chief em- 
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battled of the second a mullet argent, are the 
arms of Sir Robert Barclay, K.C.B., des- 
cended of Towie, Co. Aberdeen, 1816, impal- 
ing Bruce, of Garvet, Scotland. — 


LEPHONE”: MICROPHONE” 

(clxviii. 241).—I think it should be put 
on record that when I was a small boy at 
Englefield Green, Surrey, Professor Minchin, 
of the Royal Indian Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, used to practice wireless tele- 
graphy or telephony between his own villa and 
the other professor’s villas at Englefield 
Green. It was considered as an insignificant 
scientific curiosity, and no one dreamed there 
was an practical or commercial value in it. 
I heard a lot about it through my father, who 
was a friend of Sir Alexander Taylor, the 


Principal or President of the College. My > 


father, who is now eighity-five years old, could 
doubtless supply further details to anyone 
sufficiently interested to write to me at the 
address below. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
Hollamby, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


To my note at the reference I am now able 
to add that the illustrated article ‘ The Tele- 

hone and How to Make It’ appeared in the 

oys’ Own Paper on 5 Apr., 1879, pp. 187- 
189. In the same first volume of that maga- 
zine, at pp. 46 and 515-517, was another illus- 
trated article upon ‘ Aerial Navigation and 
the Making of Parachutes ’—possessing 
curious interest in these days of familiar 
planes. 

Wm. JaccarpD. 


EW SOUTH WALES CORPS (clxviii. 
245). — The ‘Picture of Sydney and 
Stranger’s Guide in New South Wales’ for 
1838 has some interesting references to the 
above Corps. 
B. J. L. 


‘“ DED DANE ” (clxviii. 135, 178).—At the 
present time red hair is very uncommon 

in Devon: in most cases such hair is of a soft 

auburn tint, and comes from Wales. 

A reference to the recently published vol- 
umes of Devon placenames shows that the 
typical Danish place-names ending in -by and 
-thorpe hardly exist locally. On the other 
hand, in Major’s ‘ Early Wars of Wessex,’ 
published a few years ago, there is a most 
arresting legend recorded about 1,700 of the 
Danes at Combwich in Somerset, and of the 
recent claim of the inhabitants to be Danes 


because of their red hair and their name 
Rawlings, pronounced with an aspirate, 
Their boat bales are also like those of the 
Vikings. Red hair is always found with 
black hair in a family: it is coarse in tex- 
ture, comparatively speaking. 


(Rev.) Epwin 8. 


THE OLDEST TOWN MACE (clxvii. 458; 

elxviii. 101). — The town of Stamford 
possesses a silver mace reputed to have been 
given to the town by Edward II. The later 
and more important mace was presented to 
the local Corporation after the Reestoratian 
and there is a tale that the mace of the 
House of Commons was copied from it to re 
place that removed by Cromwell. I believe 
that this is only a pleasant story ! 


D. A. H. Mosss. 


A UrHoRs AND TITLES WANTED (elsviii, 
208, 250).—3. “‘Eclipse first, the rest nowhere,” 
This expression has its origin in the fact that 
the famous racehorse Eclipse, which was foaled 
during the eclipse of 1874, ran his first race at 
Epsom on May 3, 1769, for a Fifty Guineas 
Plate of 4 mile heats. He won the first heat 
easily. Whereupon, his owner, Colonel O’Kelly 
made heavy bets that he would “place all the 
horses in the second heat.” |When asked to 
name their order he said “ Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere.” Eclipse distanced all the 
other horses, that is to say they all finished 
more than 240 yards behind him, so none were 
planed by the judge, the distance 240 yards 
eing 20 yards more than a furlong. Eclipse 
was not only never beaten, but he was never 
extended, was always ridden without whip or 
~ and remains to this day the most famous 
of all racehorses. In the ‘Oxford Com- 
panion to English Literature’ compiled and 
edited by Sir Paul Harvey and published by 
The Clarendon Press, 1932, reference is made to 
Eclipse and the incident is briefly mentioned, 
but gives the occasion as “ Eclipse’s first race, 
the Queen’s Plate at Winchester.” My in- 
formation, however, which has for its auth- 
ority Mr. E. Somerville Tattersall, of Tatter- 
salls, Knightsbridge, is more likely to be cor- 
rect so far as place is concerned. 

For a record of the performances and 
pedigree of Eclipse the ‘ History of the British 
Turf’ by Mr. James Rice, (Sampson Low, 
circa 1879) may be of interest, or a reference 
to some of the writings of Mr. Charles James 
(“Nimrod”), might 
authentic record of the incident. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


reveal an 


Marston Green. 


WANTED (clxviii. 245). 
, “That place that doth contain 


John Fletcher (1576-1625). 
Epwarp Heron-A.ey. 


My books 


6-1625). 
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The Library. 


Essai sur Thomas Gray. By 


er Martin. 
(Les Presses Universitaires de France: 
Oxford University Press), 
HIS careful, learned and illuminating 


monograph by the Maitre de Conférences 
of the University of Montpellier should claim 
the attention of every serious student of Gray. 
The life of Gray, restricted and uneventful, 
his character and turn of mind which, as 
posterity knows them, lend themselves easily 
to comprehension within a formula, invite 
to intensive work upon them, for there is as 
much prospect here as any life can offer of 
getting the thing complete. M. Martin, hav- 
ing familiarised himself with all the material 
there is about Gray, sets deliberately aside 
one or two topics which might lead into liter- 
ary criticism pure and simple further than 
his plan would admit, and within his limits 
elaborates in immense detail a survey of the 
life at Cambridge ; of Gray’s outlook on life, 
opinions and friendships; of his intellectual 
activity ; of his achievement as poet. Gray’s 
letters and letters of his contemporaries; and 
the numerous biographical and critical works 
dealing with Gray have all been conscien- 
tiously drawn upon, and quotations from the 


letters, as well as in general the use made of | 


these, both hold the reader commendably close 
to Gray, and establish confidence in the bio- 
grapher. The most valuable pages, we think, 
are those on Gray’s methods of work and on 
his various intellectual interests. 

M. Martin discerningly emphasizes Gray’s 
intellectual kinship with the modern histori- 
cal researcher, even with the modern his- 
torian. His painstaking, copious notes, how- 
ever—marginalia or commonplace books—des- 
pite their neatness and appearance of method, 
are in reality more or less fumbling, and not 
unjustly described by M. Martin as futile. 
Yet we think that, on M. Martin’s own show- 
ing, Gray’s learning should be rated more 
highly than it is rated here. It is not un- 
usual, nor really matter of reproach, that 
great accumulations in the way of observa- 
tions and ascertained facts fail to issue in 
any great work, even though such a work 
has been projected. 

The treatment of Gray’s friendships is 
fresh and interesting, though there seems 
nothing new to be said about them. Simple 
cordiality appears not very often in what 
we have left of Gray, and M. Martin seizes 
on its appearance and skilfully makes the 


worried. 

There are one or two points in which we 
think the book open to criticism. The master- 
idea in the presentation of Gray is that he 
was a neurotic, the key to whose mind and 
behaviour is fear; the source of the trouble 
lying in the presumed alcoholism of his father. 
‘the view is supported by the high authority 
of Dr. Hesnard, and developed on the now 
familiar lines of current psycho-analysis ap- 
plied to the data of Gray’s life and remains. 
With the findings themselves, so far as they 
go, probably no one will disagree; but we 
think M. Martin errs in making them, so 
to put it, cover almost the whole of the 
ground. There is surely an important dis- 
tinction to be drawn between psycho-analysis 
of a living subject under direct observation 
and analysis that can be made only upon re- 
cords and report. Again, in dealing with 
this material, inevitably imperfect as it is, 
not enough weight has been allowed to what 
it contains in evidence of the indisputable 
effect produced by Gray upon his contem- 
poraries. Neurotics of the type acutely and 
with abundance of illustration described by 
our awthor under the name and likeness of 
Gray, have existed by the thousand ; once the 
type is grasped a particular example, as such, 
offers nothing of interest. What we are in- 
terested in is that in Gray which differen- 
tiates him from other neurotics, which in- 
spired so many contemporaries with good res- 
pect, which produced the poems, few indeed 
but immortal. We looked forward with plea- 
sant expectation to a new appreciation of this 
from a foreign angle, but its very existence 
only dimly emerges ; far less is it interpreted. 
We learn a good deal about Gray under the 
neurotic aspect; we go through a multitude 
of details concerning things he read and wrote 
and saw; but the essential Gray has some- 
how escaped. The recognition—no doubt 
just in itself—of a heavy nervous or psychic 
disability in him. has deflected attention 
from what is of much greater moment, and 
has had the further unfortunate effect of 
bringing into play that tendency to—funda- 
mentally futile — dénigrement which besets 
many biographers now-a-days. On Gray as 
a poet, M. Martin is certainly better. We 
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liked much some of his remarks on the turn 
of thought in the ‘ Elegy.’ 

Allied with our complaint of some failures 
to bring Gray himself out into anything of 
a living portrait is a little complaint we 
must make of the plan of the book. To have 
decided to leave owt Gray’s letters (save for 
their use as quotations illustrative) in what 
purports to be a study of his mind, seems to 
us a bad mistake. ‘Their literary qualities, 
indeed, need not have been discussed, but 
their characteristics of another order, their 
place in the argument as a whole, and their 
relevance for a knowledge of Gray should cer- 
tainly have been dealt with. Here and there 
we get hints that they have not been quite 
satisfactorily apprehended. Thus the charge 
of a certain coldness, of having recourse to 
‘‘ la vertu d’une rhétorique pompeuse, d’une 
argumentation qu’ inspire un bon sens de 
commande plus que le chagrin,”’ in the letter 
written to his mother on the death of Mary 
Antrobus, seems to show some want of famili- 
arity with, or sense for, the idiom of the 
eighteenth century. In favour of discussion 
of the letters, we would gladly have dispensed 
with the long chapter, stuffed with quota- 
tions, about Gray’s observation and love of 
nature, where the author might surely have 
- trusted himself to generalise and condense, 
since to do so would even have better served 
the importance of the topic. 

Nevertheless, we would not be understood 
as denying that this is a fine study. Its 
faults are largely those apt to crop up when 
a great abundance of material, which has 
pleasantly stimulated the writer’s mind, is 
presented before it has been fully digested. 


BoOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


In ‘ English Literature: Earle to Junius,’ 
their Catalogue No. 1015, Messrs. James 
TREGASKIS AND SON describe several desir- 
able sixteenth-century books. The earliest 
and most notable is a good copy of Higden’s 
‘ Polychronicon,’ a sm. folio with title in red 
and black, bound by Delanier in imitation 
of ancient binding. It once belonged to the 
sixteenth-century collector, Robert Nicolson, 
and has his name in it besides numerous 
annotations by him; it was later in the pos- 
session of the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, the biblio- 
grapher (1527: £75). The next in date are 
two English translations of Erasmus, both 
brought out by Thomas Berthelet in London : 
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the ‘De Contemptu Mundi,’ translated 
Thomas Paynell (1533: £68) and the ‘De 
Immensa Dei Misericordia’ translated by 
Gentian Hervet (1533: £50). Abraham 
Fraunce’s two works, ‘ The Countesse of Pem 
broke’s Emanuel’ and ‘The Countesse of 
Pembroke’s Yuychurch. Conteining the affeg 
tionate life, and vnfortunate death of Phillis 
and Amyntas,’ both published in 1591, am 
offered respectively for £45 and £50. Other 
items we have noticed are first edp 
tions of Heywood’s ‘Silver Age’ (1613: 
£28); Greenes ‘Never too late’ (1616: 
£45); Ford’s ‘ Loves Sacrifice’ (1633: £16); 
John Evelyn’s ‘ State of France’ Rr 
£14) and B. Holyday’s ‘ Technogamia: of, 
the Marriages of the Arts: a comedie,’ con 
taining a song in honour of tobacco in which 
the weed is likened to a musician, a lawyer, 
a physician, a traveller and other charactem 
(1618: £22). There are some good eighteenth 
century items, among which Gray, Gol& 
smith, Fielding and Johnson are well me 
presented. We may mention a copy of the 
well known to be rare first edition of Johw 
son’s ‘ Marmor Norfolciense.’ A note im 
forms us that the Signet, Edinburgh Uni 
versity, Trinity College, Dublin, Rylands 
and Bodleian Libraries all, to judge from 
their printed catalogues, lack this book 
(1739: £45). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


AppROveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always te 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor. ana not necessarily for 


publication. 


Waen sending a letter to be forwarded te 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in th» top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within parel- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to & 
found, 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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